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Ohio. Sweden is the larger by over 48,000
square miles.

People and Cities. The Norwegians ex-
hibit two racial strains, represented by a
tall, blond Teutonic type, and a shorter,
darker one. The former predominates.

Typical Norwegians are tall, well built and
athletic. They nearly all have fair skin, blue
eyes and light hair in childhood, but the ten-
dency is to grow darker in maturity. In
activities that call for physical courage and
endurance these people have always been
conspicuous, and we find Norway well rep-
resented in the annals of polar exploration.
No people on the globe command greater
respect than the natives of this far northern
land.

In 1930 the population of the country was
2,814,200. These figures show an increase
above the statistics for 1920, although Nor-
way has lost more people through emigra-
tion than any other European country ex-
cept Ireland. The great majority of Nor-
wegian emigrants have settled in the north-
western part of the United States, where
they have quickly assimilated American cus-
toms and become loyal and valuable citizens.
Of the total population, 18,300 are Lapps,
and 7,250 are Finns. The Lapps live in the
north; the bulk of the population is found
in the south, and three-fourths of the in-
habitants live under rural conditions.

On January 1, 1925, the name of -Chris-
tiana, the capital, was changed to Oslo. At
the census of 1930 it was credited with a
population of 258,124. There were five cities
whose population exceeded 25,000, the next
largest being Bergen (98,303). Of all the
people dwelling in the sixty-two towns or
cities, about half are found in Oslo and
Bergen,

Surface and Drainage. The coast of Nor-
way is remarkable for its precipitous cliffs
and the fiords which cut deeply into the shore
in all directions. These fiords are submerged
valleys bordered by high, steep clifs, and are
believed by geologists to be the result of
glacial action. Although the length of a line
drawn about the outer belt of the roeks of the
Norwegian coast would be less than. 2,000
miles, the total shore line of the country,
including that of some of the larger islands,
is about 12,000 miles, half the distance
around the earth.

The surface of Norway is mountainous,
particularly in the west and north, but the

mountains are not, generally, distinct chains,
but huge plateaus or tablelands, from which
the peaks rise singly or in groups. The
highest point in the country and in the Scan-
dinavian peninsula is the Galdhopiggen
(8,400 feet), in the Langfjield Plateau. Im-
mense snow fields and great glaciers descend-
ing from the plateaus are among the most
distinctive features of Norwegian scenery.
Hundreds of islands fringe the coast, the
Lofoten group being the most important.

Owing to the narrowness of the greater part
of the country, there are few rivers of im-
portance. The only important streams which
Norway can claim exclusively have a south-
easterly direction and discharge into the
Skagerrak. Of these the chief are the Glom-
men, with its tributary, the Lougen; the
Drammen, and the Skein. The slope of all
these rivers is steep, and this renders them
unfit for navigation. The most important
river in the north is the Tana, which, after
forming part of the boundary between Nor-
way and Russia, empties into the Arctic
Ocean. Lofty waterfalls are numerous
throughout the country, and there are scores
of lakes, most of which are long and narrow.
Four per cent of the surface of Norway is
occupied by lakes and rivers, as compared to
0.5 per cent for all of Europe.

Climate. The climate of Norway is, on
the whole, severe, but not unbrokenly so, as
might be expected. The great extent of the
seacoast and the large amount of water with-
in the country have a moderating effect on
the climate. On the west coast mild winters
and cool summers are the rule, but in the
interior the winters are very severe. Far
to the south the summer days are long and
sunny, but on the shortest day of the year the
sun is visible less than sis hours. In the
north there are two months of winter dark-
ness, as in other Arctic regions. On the
western coast, where the rainfall is greatest,
precipitation ranges from fifty to eighty
inches annually, and at some points it reaches
a maximum of ninety to ninety-two inches*
On the southeast coast it is about forty-eight
inches, while on paits of the plateau the aver-
age is only twelve inches.

Mineral Besources. Korway has deposits
of silver, copper, pyrites and iron, and all
of these minerals are mined to a limited ex-
tent. Feldspar and nickel ore are also
worked, and marble, building stone, roofing
slate and soapstone are produced in soul-*